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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



here reproduced came. It was presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by 
Mrs. Edward S. Harkness and is now 
shown in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
According to tradition, it was brought 
over by the famous Taiko Hideyoshi from 
his expedition in Corea, as an early Chinese 
painting. 

In the center of a group of life-size 
figures stands the Lord Buddha, resting 
his hands on the shoulders of two favorite 
disciples and attended by two haloed Bod- 
hisattvas, with to the right and left five 
haloed musicians, and at the back a row 
of attendants carrying banners, amongst 
which are the spirits of sun and moon. 
All the figures are dressed in the garb of 
early Indian princes with flowing draperies 
and strings of jewels; all except the Buddha 
have a curious head-dress formed of two 
braids of hair fastened with ribbons, which 
stand away from the head forming a kind 
of arch. In some of the Chotscho frescoes 
we find a head-dress vaguely like these and 
the elaborate hair-dresses worn nowadays 
by the women in Thibet seem to be akin. 
This gives a semblance of probability to 
the early Chinese attribution, though it is 
more likely that the painting is an early 
Corean outcome of the Chinese art of 
Khotan. 

At all events, the picture is of the greatest 
importance for the study of early Bud- 
dhistic art; it has the tones of a beautiful 
early tapestry and is painted on heavy 
coarse silk, sewn together in seven strips 
of about a foot wide. The entire picture 
measures 84J by 88J inches. As a painting 
pure and simple it cannot claim to be by any 
of the great masters of those days; it is 
more like good temple work, the faces are 
drawn according to certain rules, the noses 
with a curious double line indicating the 
nostrils, and the draperies with flowing 
elegant lines which make it difficult to 
follow the construction of the folds, though 
the structural reason of these lines can be 
easily made out with a little attention. 

The painting bears a certain resemblance 
to the early Corean paintings, but it is so 
much better that its relation to the Khotan 
paintings cannot be overlooked. 

S. C. B. R. 



FRENCH PRINTS AND DRAW- 
INGS OF THE LAST HUNDRED 
YEARS 

ON Tuesday, May 17, there was opened 
in the Print Galleries an exhibition of prints 
and drawings made by French artists dur- 
ing the last hundred years. Most of the 
items shown come from the collections 
of the Museum, but a great many have 
been lent by various private collectors, 
among whom may be mentioned Mrs. J. 
Woodward Haven, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
Jr., Miss Anna Pellew, Mrs. Charles H. 
Tweed, Mrs. J. van Gogh-Bonger, Mrs. J. 
Alden Weir, George M. Adams, Hon. Wil- 
liam A. Clark, Hamilton Easter Field, 
Albert Eugene Gallatin, Howard Mansfield, 
Paul J. Sachs, Alfred Stieglitz, Herbert N. 
Straus, and Grenville Lindall Winthrop. 
Without the aid thus given by friends of the 
Museum, it would have been quite impos- 
sible to have made such an exhibition, and 
many thanks are due to them for their great 
generosity. 

As it is doubtful whether any other 
country has ever within an equally short 
period produced such a volume of printed 
pictures, marked by such decided changes 
in temper and so freely punctuated by 
masterpieces, as has France during the 
century last past, the difficulties of selec- 
tion for exhibition have in large measure 
been solved by choosing examples which 
typify the general movement of the art 
of the period as seen with the eyes of to- 
day. This method of choice has resulted 
in the omission of many prints which, in 
themselves interesting and often beautiful, 
seem to represent modes of thought which 
have passed rather than the growth of 
the dominant naturalistic idea. 

For convenience both in hanging and in 
consideration the work of the period has 
been divided into three groups which, 
while overlapping in time, are fairly 
definite in demarcation, respectively of 
the romantic period, the middle years, 
and that represented by men still living 
or but recently deceased. The tempers 
and interests of these three groups are 
generally speaking quite distinct one from 
another, those of the first two capable 
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of comparatively easy definition, those of 
the last still too close to us to be clearly 
seen in perspective. The men of the first 
two groups, like those of the last two, to a 
large extent worked simultaneously, and 
it thus happens that changes and "new 
departures" seemingly of the brusquest 
kind are, when looked at in perspective, 
seen to have been slow and deliberate in 
their fruition. 
Violent as may seem the difference be- 



history of the so famous "Salon des refuses" 
of 1863 of which Courbet, Manet, and 
among others the American Whistler, were 
the heroes, is still fresh in men's memories; 
and that the resources of vituperation and 
scorn were not used up in those earlier 
encounters is evident to any man who cares 
to listen to the gossip of the studios or the 
conversation of collectors. As late as 
1846 the official critics of the old guard 
said in print that the work of Delacroix 




LE VENTRE LEGISLATIF BY HONORE DAUMIER 



tween some of the work now being pro- 
duced and that put forth at earlier times 
in the century, it is believed that the whole 
is related with quite extraordinary close- 
ness and that each of the movements 
upon examination will be found to have 
its roots firm set in the past. Hot debates 
and wild differences of opinion, the older 
generation holding up its hands in horror 
at the "wildness" and "uncouthness" of 
the younger, and this in irritated self- 
defense jeering and poking unmitigated 
fun at its elders, have been the order of 
the day from the very beginning of the 
period. Delacroix and his group were the 
despair of their immediate seniors; the 



made them "sick at the stomach" and that 
the jury which accepted his Romeo and 
Juliet had "insulted the modesty of our 
young girls." Guardians had to be put 
before a painting by Manet to prevent 
its destruction by the "outraged" public, 
and the representatives of the older order 
actually descried "impiety" in a painting 
by him which has now for many years 
hung calmly in the galleries of this Museum. 
Walter Crane is on record as having said 
that the work of Degas was "degenerate," 
while a certain Richmond, of the Royal 
Academy, wrote roundly that he did not 
know how to draw. The comment about 
the contemporary men, exaggerated as 
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much of it is, has yet to reach in print any- 
thing so grossly violent or indecent as the 
phrases that were applied with freedom 
and gusto to the work of the men of the 
thirties, the sixties, and the eighties. 

The fact is quite patent to any one who 
can "listen in" as an unprejudiced observer 
that all of this heat and dust and disturb- 
ance is neither more nor less than the result 
of a most extraordinarily sincere attempt 
upon the part of an unusually large number 
of men to think their way through the 
problems of art as complicated by their 
own personalities. The abuse has always 
been started by the upholders of the older 
order, usually of a mode which ceased to 
be vital at least two generations earlier, 
and it will be found on examination that 
the younger men have rarely if ever used 
such strong language as seems to have 
been habitual with their elders. The 
vehemence of the discussion and its failure 
to come to any conclusion, other than the 
eventual acceptance of the artists who 
have been most decried, are as open proofs 
as any one could desire of the thought 
and energy and intelligence that have been 
put into the century's effort. 

While on this subject it is worth mention- 
ing that of all the men produced by the 
century who have been finally accepted 
and later enthroned among the dii majores 
there is hardly one of whom it can be said 
that the preceding generation accepted 
him with either tolerance or complaisance. 
Either they deliberately ignored him or 
they fought him vigorously — and the 
ones who were lucky enough to have the 
older generation most against them have 
been more tenderly treated by posthumous 
fame than those who were received with a 
chorus of approving good will by the 
elders, for almost without exception these 
latter have been swallowed up in the 
neant de la peinture de Vecole. 

While prints and paintings are generally 
collected by different groups of persons, 
neither of which as a rule is familiar with 
the material fancied by the other, the fact 
remains that it is quite impossible to segre- 
gate the two in any proper historic consid- 
eration of picture-making. With very few 
exceptions the original print of the last 



century was the work of a man who if 
not primarily a painter had at least been 
trained in the painter's studios, and who 
found it impossible to change either his 
point of view or his tricks of hand when he 
laid down the brush and picked up the 
needle or the crayon. An article in the 
last Bulletin and the introduction to the 
catalogue of the current exhibition of im- 
pressionist and post-impressionist paintings 
have traced the general tendency of the 
work of the century in France, and there- 
fore this article will be confined to a short 
consideration of a few of the more partic- 
ular black and white aspects of the modern 
movement, because it must be remembered 
that, while paint and canvas stay the same 
no matter what may be done with them, 
in the graphic arts the draughtsman has 
his choice of several quite different media. 

On surveying the subdivisions of the 
period the first thing to be noticed is that 
where the men of the first group as a gene- 
ral rule fancied the lithograph, and those 
of the second found their chosen medium 
in the etching, the recent workers have 
utilized more or less impartially all the 
various means of producing printed pic- 
tures. The reasons for this demand atten- 
tion, as they exemplify not so much mere 
predilection as the working of what may 
almost be considered a general law of 
progress. 

During the eighteenth century and the 
early years of the nineteenth but very 
little original graphic work was done in 
France, the typical print having been a 
mixed engraving and etching after a draw- 
ing or painting, carried out in a highly 
developed and most artificial manner. 
Shortly after 1800 lithography was intro- 
duced from Bavaria, and by 1820 it had 
become the fashionable rage, everybody 
from school-boys to princesses of the blood 
royal dabbling at it. The younger genera- 
tion of artists also tried their hands at it as 
a means of eking out too slender incomes. 
So far as the draughtsman was concerned 
it was the easiest of all things to make, 
since he had only to draw with his crayon 
on the prepared surface in his accustomed 
manner. There was no complicated biting 
to worry over, there was no iron-bound 
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tradition governing the laying of lines, and 
the printing was of necessity done by some 
journeyman. Nothing so simple had ever 
been known. The early work was of the 
kind exemplified by the earliest of the prints 
by Gericault that is shown. It was not 
long, however, before the possibilities of the 
medium began to be explored, and it was 



and was spread broadcast to the world in 
the pages of the cheap journals. Simul- 
taneously with these original artists, who 
always kept their work bold and free, 
there came up a group of secondary men 
who had tried and failed at original de- 
sign but who, being competent academic 
draughtsmen and seeking a living, took 




LA BOUILLIE BY JEAN FRANQOIS MILLET 



found that in addition to producing rather 
gray open-line pencil drawings it made 
possible the richest and juiciest blacks 
and each most tender gradation down to 
the blank white of the paper. Gericault 
and Delacroix carried the art forward by 
great strides, while at the hands of such 
lesser men as Isabey and Huet its technical 
capacities were still further elaborated. 
The caricaturists led by Daumier and 
Gavarni gave it its greatest extension and 
popularity, for their work became a regular 
part of the daily life of the Parisian citizen 



themselves to reproducing upon the litho- 
graphic stone with every conceivable refine- 
ment of technique the paintings of their 
more successful contemporaries. The flood 
of these reproductive prints and their 
soft sugariness of facture resulted in the 
lithograph's soon losing its savor and be- 
coming merely extraordinarily skilful work 
at so much per diem. It became so deadly 
smooth, so "leche/ ' in all its manifestations, 
aside from the rather tumultuous carica- 
tures which few folks took seriously as art, 
that by the middle of the century "artis- 
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tic" people could stand it no longer. The 
very "softness" and "sweetness" which 
in the beginning had been among its charms 
ended by sickening its consumers. It 
lasted through the middle period only at 
the hands of some of the older caricaturists 
who continued to use it in their own rough 
and ready journalistic way. 

The newer generation of artists for the 
most part would have none of the litho- 
graph. If they made prints at all they 
wanted something that had more tang and 
bite, something less associated with the 
soggier aspects of romanticism, something 
in which they would not be hampered by 
any hard tradition of technique, and 
above all something akin to their struggles 
toward an ever hardier and plainer nat- 
uralism. And so, etching being a process 
that had been unused by them for many 
generations, they took it up again, finding 
that in their inexperimented hands it 
offered just the excitement that was so 
painfully lacking in the sugary technique 
of the stone they were so disgustedly 
familiar with. The copper also had an- 
other advantage, and a very practical one, 
in that it was portable where the stone 
was not and could be carried in the streets 
and through the fields and woods by the 
men who believed in working direct from 
nature. Some of the older artists had been 
experimenting with the copper for almost a 
generation. Huet in the thirties made 
timid landscapes, Daubigny and Jacque in 
the early forties turned out hard, dry, 
engraver-like work as illustrations for the 
publishers Delloye and Curmer, Hervier 
had done some charming small plates, but 
all told there had been little enough of it 
done, the only really noteworthy examples 
being the few experimental plates, the best 
of them in aquatint, by Delacroix, who 
turned technical defeat into artistic victory 
by the sheer genius of his personality. And 
so we find that in the fifties all the world 
suddenly took to etching. Daubigny and 
Jacque lasted almost to our own time and 
changed their manner to agree with the 
requirements of the marchands d'estarnpes 
as best they could, but in spite of great in- 
dustry and long life they remained until the 
end of their days strayed junior romantics. 



Bracquemond, Meryon, Legros, Haden 
the Englishman, and Whistler the Ameri- 
can, as well as others, took it up. There 
was a tremendous to-do about it. Philippe 
Burty collected and wrote panegyrics upon 
La belle epreuve and incidentally prevailed 
upon Jean Francois Millet to try his hand 
at the game. Dear Theophile Gautier un- 
chained all the marvels of his vocabulary 
on the etching. "II vaut mieux la rayure 
d'un ongle de lion sur le vernis noir d'une 
planche qu'un travail insignifiant et pre- 
cieux, qu'une de ces moires sur acier ou 
brille seule la patience du graveur." 
"Celui-ci raie brutalement son cuivre a 
coups de sabre et se contente de quelques 
traits rudes et sommaires, n'ecrivant sa 
pensee que pour les yeux qui savent lire; 
celui-la pousse a Teffet . . . un qua- 
trieme risque les brusques oppositions 
de noir et de blanc; il n'importe, tout est 
bien qui signifie quelque chose et qui 
montre dans un coin la griffe du Hon." 

Much noise as was made about it, Mer- 
yon went insane from hardship and starva- 
tion, twelve or fifteen great plates alone 
to his credit along with fourscore lesser 
things. Whistler and Legros emigrated 
to England. Millet all told did but twenty 
etchings, of which half are but mere scrib- 
blings on the plate. The lesser men alone 
held on, and the great revival of etching 
in France of which so much had been writ- 
ten faded away with no new personalities 
to carry on the so quickly grown tradition. 
However, everybody etched; the etching 
which had come in as something acidly 
fresh after the sickly stewed fruit of the 
commercialized lithograph in its own 
turn became part of the compote. Every 
publisher of de luxe books had to have 
them for illustrations; all the art magazines 
competed with one another to see which 
could issue the most elaborate etchings 
after paintings. Jacquemart very nearly 
achieved a permanent place by his marvel- 
ous etched reproductions of pottery, glass, 
and crystal. People began to think of 
Rajon, Le Rat, and Chauvel, who so skil- 
fully worked after other men. But etching 
took the same course as the lithograph 
had before it, and was killed by being 
overdone. Before 1880 it was all over. 
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During the later platitudes of the "re- 
vival" the photographic reproductive pro- 
cesses sprang up In the sixties Amand 
Durand had begun to make his heliogra- 
vure facsimiles of drawings and old prints, 
and a little later Gillot perfected the ances- 
tor of our own familiar "commercial zinc 
etching." By means of the camera the 



longer had to face the deadening com- 
petition of the reproductive print with its 
fatal facility for "slickness" on the part of 
men who made days' wages at it. 

From the point where photography 
definitely broke down the barriers of 
stupid technique that the reproductive 
print had formed about the several graphic 




AUX AMBASSADEURS — MLLE. BECAT BY EDGARD DEGAS 



woodcut became the great medium for the 
cheap reproduction of paintings and wash 
drawings. In the early nineties the "half 
tone" process had begun to oust the re- 
productive woodcut, the heliogravure, and 
the line cut from the pages of books and 
magazines. This meant that first the 
lithograph, then the etching, and finally 
the woodcut could again be used as artistic 
media, not because at the hand of a crea- 
tive artist they were any different than 
they had ever been, but because they no 



media, the story becomes extremely difficult 
to disentangle. Not only are the data not 
available, but it has all happened in the 
lives of men still so young that it cannot be 
seen in perspective. 

Leaving aside the many who still made 
prints for a livelihood and confining our- 
selves to the few who made them as ex- 
pression, a little group of older men is seen, 
who, unpractised in the special tech- 
niques, drew on stone and copper as they 
drew on paper or on board, Degas, Manet, 
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and Pissarro at their head. Much of their 
work from the point of view of the pro- 
fessional etchers and lithographers was 
technically deficient, but that did not in- 
timidate them; they plunged gaily ahead 
making drawings rather than etchings or 
lithographs. And as they really drew well 
they are now seen to have produced more 
of "quality" than was ever done by all the 
horde of good fellows who were learned in 
morsure and tints and grains. But at the 
time most of the world stood by and jeered 
and lost its temper and talked "eternal 
verities" to these men of the seventies and 
eighties. 

They were followed by a group most of 
whom were professional draughtsmen and 
caricaturists. They drew for process re- 
production in the daily and weekly press, 
they etched and lithographed, and made 
posters which flaunting on the walls of 
Paris made life gay. This group of the 
nineties may be typified by Forain, Toul- 
ouse-Lautrec, Willette, Cheret, and Leandre 
not only in their very great accomplish- 
ment but in their attitude toward life. 
They shocked their public just as their 
predecessors did and called down upon 
their heads the same abuse — 'but the 
publishers found that when they made 
posters or book covers all Paris was aware 
of what had happened. Their very shock- 
ing had its advertising value. 

With these two last groups must be 
placed in time such men as Fantin-Latour, 
Odilon Redon, Auguste Lepere, and Paul 
Gauguin, who fit into no particular cubby- 
holes and are as little like one another as 
it was possible for four men to be. All of 
them great technicians and on occasion 
etchers, the first two owe their reputations 
as makers of prints to their lithographs, 
while it seems most probable that the 
latter two will owe their fame as graphic 
artists to their woodcuts. 

The present generation is represented 
by many men who appear to have gone 
through more various phases than any of 
their predecessors. Like the impression- 
ists of their fathers' generation, Matisse, 
Picasso, and their followers have mixed 
theory with their lines. They have 
experimented ceaselessly and have run 



about the world worshiping at strange and 
forgotten shrines. They have put their 
minds at work and just because of that 
they have excited criticism, the battle that 
is still raging over their work being but the 
last in the old century's long campaign, 
and the first in that of the new. 

Were one to seek for a period and a 
country in which to make a philosophical 
examination of the whys and wherefores 
of black and white, none better than the 
nineteenth century in France could be 
desired. There have been several distinct 
technical strata, and each of the techniques 
has gone through its cycle and disappeared, 
and in each case but the last the develop- 
ment and the death have been due to the 
same reasons. There have been several 
more or less distinct groups of men work- 
ing, each of which has not only introduced 
new points of view but has associated it- 
self more or less definitely with some 
particular technical process or attitude. 
From the Mameluke of Gericault to the 
plate of apples by Matisse every attempt 
to do something new either in technique 
or in thought has been greeted with scorn 
and vituperation by the older generation, 
the only things to escape it being what the 
studios as expressively as irreverently call 
"old hat." 

Of it all perhaps the most humanly 
interesting aspect of the story is that last 
mentioned, as it would seem that short of 
politics and religion nothing can excite 
such rancor and ill-will as a picture in a 
new mode, no matter what it represents. 
As the years have so shortly and so swiftly 
gone by and man after man who in his 
time was a scandal has been tolerated and 
then put among the gods and demi-gods, 
it would seem that the world might have 
learned to take things calmly. But per- 
haps it merely means that a show of anger 
is the world's most favorite way of showing 
startled interest, for otherwise how explain 
the unleashing of tempers over what are 
after all but pictures which one doesn't 
have to stop and look at. Certainly there 
has been much cause for humor on the part 
of the unprejudiced observer, and even in 
all honesty not a little of it cynical. 

W. M. I., Jr. 
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